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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS CONCERNED 
NUMBER of administrative divisions are concerned with 
the graduate program of the College of Education, 
Ohio State University. They include the Graduate 
School, the College itself, and divisions within the College. 

The Graduate School_—The general direction of graduate 
work is in the hands of the Graduate School, which is a federa- 
tion, of those departments of the University—fifty-five in 
number—which carry on graduate work. The legislative body 
of the Graduate School is the Graduate Council, consisting of 
some twenty-five staff members selected from these depart- 
ments. At the present time the divisions of the College of 
Education have a total of six representatives on the Graduate 
Council. The Council lays down general policies, prescribes 
general requirements for graduate degrees, and approves 
courses which are to carry graduate credit. Each department 
of instruction, subject to the regulations of the Graduate School, 
formulates its own policies with respect to graduate work and 
deals directly with the Graduate School in all matters. 

The College of Education.—Superficially it would seem 
that the College of Education, as such, has no direct or signifi- 
cant part in the control of the graduate work of its constituent 
departments. In fact, however, the College is responsible for, 
and exercises control over, all the basic conditions under which 
graduate work is conducted. The College authorizes all courses, 
both graduate and undergraduate; it allocates the physical 
facilities with which the faculty works; it constructs the single 
budget by which both undergraduate and graduate work is 
maintained ; it determines the duties and loads of staff members. 
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Appointments and promotions of staff members who give grad- 
uate work are made on the joint recommendations of the deans 
of the Graduate School and the College; with few excep- 
tions, these persons teach both undergraduate and graduate 
students. The members of each department participate in the 
deliberations of the College faculty and regard their work 
on both the graduate and undergraduate levels as integral 
parts of the College program. Similarly, each department as 
a whole thinks of its program as an element in the larger 
program of the College. This attitude applies particularly to 
those aspects which have to do with training persons for educa- 
tional positions, since this is the chief matter of common concern 
to the departments of the College. Recognizing that the grad- 
uate program of the departments of the College of Education 
is a matter of joint concern, the deans of the Graduate School 
and the College are in frequent friendly conference and habitu- 
ally work out their problems co-operatively. 

Divisions within the College of Education—Within the 
College of Education are five departments which give graduate 
work and belong to the Graduate School—the Departments of 
Education, Fine Arts, Music, Physical Education, and Psy- 
chology. Graduate students who plan careers as teachers or 
supervisors of music, fine arts, physical education, or psychology, 
register in the departments which bear these names, respec- 
tively. In the Department of Education are registered those 
who plan to be teachers or supervisors in elementary education, 
or in secondary education in practically any field except fine 
arts, music, agriculture, or home economics; educational admin- 
istrators in schools or colleges; educational research workers; 
or college teachers of education." Those who wish to specialize 
in personnel work register either in the Department of Edu- 
cation or in the Department of Psychology. 

Other divisions of the College, while they do not as such 
give graduate instruction, have important functions in the 
graduate program. The University School serves as a labora- 
tory not only for undergraduate but for graduate students. 
The director of the School is a professor in the Department 
of Education; he also teaches one graduate course with the 
assistance of certain staff members of the School; he conducts 


*Teachers and supervisors of agriculture and home economics register in the 
Departments of Agricultural Education and Home Economics Education, which are in 
the College of Agriculture. 
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a seminar which is designed primarily for cadet and new 
teachers in the school, but which carries graduate credit for 
those students who desire it; and he also serves as adviser 
for a limited number of graduate students. Several members 
of the School staff teach or participate in the teaching of certain 
classes in the Department of Education and serve as advisers 
of graduate students. 

The Bureau of Special and Adult Education carries on 
throughout the state an extensive program of promotion and 
field service with respect to its areas of interest. This program 
serves to provide graduate students with rich and vital labora- 
tory experience. The principal staff members of the Bureau 
are members of the Department of Education and, in one case, 
of the Department of Psychology also; as such they conduct 
graduate courses and seminars, direct the work of graduate 
students, and participate in departmental meetings. 

The Bureau of Educational Research carries on an extensive 
program of research in various areas of education, provides 
reference library service, makes numerous education surveys, 
and has heavy editorial responsibilities. The relation of the 
Bureau to graduate work is naturally close. All of its higher 
ranking staff members are members of the Department of 
Education and as such do a considerable amount of graduate 
teaching and direct the work of graduate students. Many of 
its surveys and other activities provide laboratory experience 
and thesis projects for graduate students. Moreover, all grad- 
uate students have the use of the Bureau’s personal and material 
resources in pursuing their respective programs. 

The functions and relationships of these agencies in the 
graduate program.—The Graduate School, the College of 
Education, and the departments thus all have a share in 
determining policies with respect to the graduate program. 
In planning and directing the work of an individual graduate 
student, these agencies, together with the student’s adviser 
or advisory committee and the student himself, participate. 
Among these different agencies there is a minimum of specific, 
definite regulation and a maximum of advice, interchange of 
opinion, and co-operation. Thus, for example, the Graduate 
School requires that a minimum of forty-five quarter-hours 
of graduate work be taken by a candidate for the Master’s 
degree, but concerning the choice of this work, it merely 
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requires that the course of study shall be selected in consulta- 
tion with the student’s adviser, show a reasonable degree of 
concentration on interrelated subjects, be pursued under at 
least two professors, and be subject to the approval of the dean 
of the Graduate School. 

The Department of Education goes a little further and 
prescribes that of the forty-five hours, at least fifteen must be 
in the Department of Education, at least twenty-five in depart- 
ments of the College of Education, and not more than thirty 
in the department of the student’s particular area of speciali- 
zation. Within the broad limits represented by these require- 
ments, the student and his adviser have a large measure of 
freedom in deciding the course of study which he is to follow. 
If any of these broad regulations conflict with the best interests 
of a particular student, they may be waived by the Graduate 
School or the Department. 

Co-operation in spirit and practice exists, not only among the 
Graduate School, the College of Education, and a particular 
department, but among departments. While a person working 
for a graduate degree is officially registered as specializing in 
a given department, in his actual program departmental lines 
are cut across in all sorts of ways. In the second of this series 
of reports, the case of Mr. A. was described. He made the 
preliminary plans for his program at an unofficial conference 
with professors representing four departments, two within and 
two without the College of Education; and his program as 
planned calls for work in four different departments which do 
not correspond exactly with the departments represented in 
the original planning conference.’ 

THE SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

The scope of the graduate program is broad; it includes 
work on different levels and serves the needs of students who 
have a wide variety of experience, education, and purposes. 

Types of graduate student program authorized.—Graduate 
students may work toward either of two degrees—Master of 
Arts or Doctor of Philosophy. These require minimums of one 
year and three years, respectively, of graduate work beyond 
the Bachelor’s degree from an approved institution, and cor- 
responding standards of scholarship and professional compe- 
tence. Of the five departments of the College of Education, 


* XIX (January 31, 1940), pp. 71-72. 
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four accept students for each of these degrees; the Department 
of Music accepts students for the Master’s degree only. The 
flexibility of requirements for these degrees makes it easy to 
plan a professionally functional program for a graduate student. 
A few students, however, prefer to use the facilities of the 
University for work with a view to some special purpose and 
without reference to a degree. Such students are designated 
as “special students.” The special student has complete free- 
dom to pursue any undergraduate or graduate course for which 
he has the necessary prerequisites. He has no official adviser 
but may, of course, counsel with any staff members whom he 
chooses. In general, he will find staff members just as willing 
to advise him as they are to spend time with their own official 
advisees. If he plans later to become a candidate for a degree, 
graduate work which he has taken will be counted toward the 
degree, provided it is of proper quality and is appropriate to 
his field of specialization. 

The Department of Education has recently adopted a 
scheme for the more adequate guidance of students who have 
completed the Master’s degree, but who should not or do not 
wish to become candidates for the doctorate. It provides for 
the appointment of an advisory committee for each student; 
planning by the student and his committee of a program of 
study covering at least a year’s work; the study of, and report 
on, a specific field problem as an integral part of the work; and 
furnishing to the student who successfully completes it a letter 
indicating the character of his work. This scheme has not been 
tried out sufficiently to determine its effectiveness. 

Types of student served.—The graduate program serves 
students who differ in age, aptitude, previous education, and 
experience. Some start graduate work immediately or within 
a year or two after receiving the Bachelor’s degree; others only 
after several years of experience. Some devote full time to 
graduate study; many utilize summer quarters, evening classes, 
ad interim field projects, and the like, to work toward a gradu- 
ate degree while they are employed. The latter procedure is 
particularly true of those seeking the Master’s degree; students 
are not encouraged to seek the doctorate unless they can spend 
at least one year in continuous full-time resident work. While 
those of the lowest levels of ability who enter the under- 
graduate college do not enter graduate work, the graduate 
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student body still represents a wide range with respect to apti- 
tude for graduate study and promise of success. It differs from 
the undergraduate student body in that nearly everyone has a 
serious professional purpose in attending the University. 

These graduate students are preparing for service in almost 
every type of public-school, position, but many, on the other 
hand, are preparing for positions which have no direct connec- 
tion with school or college work. 

The different aspects of the program.—From one point of 
view the graduate program may be regarded as having two 
principal aspects: making contributions to knowledge and train- 
ing students for this wide variety of professional pursuits. 

The departments and divisions of the College, like similar 
departments elsewhere, are interested in advancing scholarship 
and making significant contributions to knowledge. Contribu- 
tions of staff members and of graduate students in psychology, 
fine arts, music, physical education, and the various aspects of 
general education have been numerous and, in many cases, 
highly significant. Research projects planned on a large scale 
have included the individual contributions of many students. 

The second aspect of graduate work is the training of 
students. This phase in turn falls naturally into two subphases: 
training for positions in schools, colleges, and other educational 
institutions; and training for other types of professional work. 
Each of the five departments is concerned with both of these 
subphases. All except one explicitly provide both types of 
graduate training. The Department of Music is not authorized 
to provide instruction pointed toward any type of position 
except that of teacher of vocal or instrumental music; it is not 
a conservatory. In this department, however, the Master’s 
degree calls not only for familiarity with the problems of 
the public schools and competence in methods of teaching music, 
but also for extensive training and high standards of proficiency 
in the understanding and performance of music. The teacher 
of public-school music must be a competent musician. Much of 
the graduate work in the Department is concerned with the 
development of musical competence. Hence this Department 
represents an apparent rather than a real exception to the 
generalization concerning the interests and activities of the 
five departments. 

It is important to note, not only that these different aspects 
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of its work are closely related, but also that each is strengthened 
and enriched by the other. Making contributions to knowledge 
is, of course, definitely a part of the training of advanced stu- 
dents. It goes without saying that a department whose staff 
members were not themselves active in making such contribu- 
tions would lack strength as an agency for advanced education. 
The Department of Music can do better work in training 
teachers because it has a staff of highly competent musicians 
and musicologists who are professionally interested in perform- 
ance, research, and development of a high degree of musical 
competence in the student body. The Department of Fine Arts 
is more effective as a teacher-education agency because it is also 
interested in preparing painters, sculptors, ceramic artists, and 
historians of fine arts. Similarly, the Departments of Psychol- 
ogy, Physical Education, and Education can function more 
effectively in a teacher-education program because they are 
also concerned with the training of other types of specialists. 
Nor is this a one-way relation. The fact that the departmental 
staffs are constantly thinking about, and working with, the 
problems of teachers undoubtedly leads to broader concepts of 
the technical aspects of their respective fields. 

It should be noted in passing that each of the departments 
also contributes on the graduate as well as on the undergraduate 
level to the programs of students who are majoring in other 
departments. For example, the Department of Fine Arts 
provides courses for students in such departments as archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, classical and modern languages, 
electrical engineering, and home economics. 


Characteristics of the 
Graduate Program 


R. H. Ecxevserry, A. W. ANDERSON, E. W. ANDERSON, CHARLES Scott Berry, 
H. B. Enouisu, O. B. Grarr, James R. Horxins, H. W. Nisoncer, 
D. OBERTEUFFER, WiLpaA RosEBRooK, EvGene J. Weicer, Laura ZirBEs 


INTEGRATION WITH THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 

INCE graduate work is conceived by many people inside 
S and outside of universities as educationally distinct from 
undergraduate work, the first characteristic of the graduate 
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program of the College of Education to be mentioned is that 
it is, in the strictest sense of the term, an extension upward of 
the undergraduate program. It serves the same general pur- 
poses and is guided by the same general principles. This close 
integration with the undergraduate portion of the program 
grows out of the conception, which is basic to the entire program 
of the College, that education is a unified, continuous process. 
THE PROFESSIONAL PURPOSE 

A second major characteristic is that the program is pro- 
fessional in purpose. Those who are responsible for it recognize 
that practically all the students who participate in it are moti- 
vated by the vocational objective: each looks upon graduate 
work as preparation for effective service in a type of position 
which he holds or hopes to secure. Hence the fundamental 
purpose of the program is to do everything possible to promote 
his development in professional competence. This includes, of 
course, effectiveness as a person. 

Professional demands rather than abstract standards of 
scholarship.—This controlling professional purpose determines 
in large part the interpretation given to the concept of scholar- 
ship. It is recognized that high standards of scholarship must 
grow out of, and be based upon, the actual demands of the 
profession, rather than upon some traditional, theoretical, or 
abstract standard. Scholarship is regarded as a means to an 
end, and not an end in itself. 

The professional purpose necessitates emphasis upon breadth 
of competence and scholarship rather than upon intensity of 
narrow specialization. The positions which students secure on 
completing their graduate training almost always require a 
variety of kinds of competence; it is seldom indeed that the 
new Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy steps into a 
position which calls for a narrowly specialized activity. Even 
if he did, broad training would still be necessary. The profes- 
sionally competent person is one who sees his particular job 
in a rich context. He is also a person who is capable of con- 
tinued growth and adaptation to the changing conditions within 
his profession. Unless his training is broadly based it provides 
an inadequate foundation. Moreover, the student, after he 
leaves the Graduate School, is more likely to continue to grow 
in his specialty than in related fields. Such a broad scholarship 
makes greater demands upon the student than does a narrower 
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one, in that he must bring into relationship data and ideas from 
a wide variety of fields. 

For these reasons, and under the broad general require- 
ments for graduate degrees established by the Graduate School, 
the departments of the College of Education have provided 
broad programs of training. In the educational-psychology 
area of the Department of Psychology, for example, the pro- 
fessors recognize that the young college teacher (and the great 
majority of doctoral candidates in educational psychology 
expect to become college teachers) usually has to teach courses 
in several areas of a broad field. They recognize further that 
his success will be determined, not merely by the amount of 
psychology which he knows, or his ability to do research, but 
also by his ability to teach effectively, to counsel students, to 
deal tactfully and intelligently with colleagues and with supe- 
riors, to serve on committees, and the like. Hence they see 
that he gets training which will develop his competence to do 
these things. In addition to the formal study of a broad field, 
practically every doctoral candidate in this area has experience 
in teaching, under fairly close supervision, in several parts of 
the field, and in counseling and clinical work with a variety of 
types of persons.* In addition to providing for this broad experi- 
ence in teaching and personnel work, the professors in this 
area spend much of their time and effort in informal but 
effective guidance and education of these students with respect 
to the other kinds of competence mentioned. 

Similarly, the Department of Music demands of those who 
receive the Master’s degree in instrumental public-school music, 
competence on two orchestral instruments. No doubt the student 
could reach a higher degree of technical proficiency if he con- 
fined his efforts to one instrument, but he would not be as 
adequately prepared for teaching public-school music. 

The need of intellectual grasp—Professional competence 
means more than a mere practitioner’s proficiency. The holder 
of a graduate degree must demonstrate also an intellectual 
grasp of his field of competence, that is, a practical proficiency 
which includes a basic knowledge of fundamental principles 
and a familiarity with the literature. 

An example of this insistence is the program arranged by the 
Department of Physical Education for Mr. P., who came to the Univer- 
® XIX (March 27, 1940), pp. 187-216. 
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sity after fifteen years’ experience as high-school principal and physical- 
education director. He had done ppractically everything in 
physical education except what he had always wanted to do, teach in a 
college. In order to qualify for this he needed a graduate degree. He 
had been successful on the practical side as a physical educator, but his 
knowledge was almost entirely empirical; he had had inadequate training 
with respect to the philosophic and scientific bases of a physical-education 
program and did not understand the relation between physical education 
and recreation. Hence a program was planned which included intensive 
work in philosophy of education, the biological sciences, and recreation. 
At the end of four quarters of work he was granted the Master’s degree 
and immediately secured a college position. 


THE EMPHASIS ON PHILOSOPHIC INSIGHT 

A third distinct characteristic of the program is its emphasis 
on philosophic insight. For a person who wishes to obtain a 
graduate degree in a particular area, it is not enough that he 
have a practitioner’s competence plus adequate scholarship in 
the ordinary sense of that term. It is necessary that in addition 
he shall have worked out for himself a fundamental educational 
and social philosophy which is based on adequate scholarship 
and which is logically tenable. One who specializes in the 
teaching of science, for example, not only must have an ade- 
quate command of the subject-matter field, be familiar with 
current trends, be capable of criticizing current literature in 
the field from the technical standpoint, but also must show 
evidence that he has faced the more basic questions concerning 
values and relationships to life and thought his way through 
to answers which he can defend. He must have clarified his 
thinking concerning the reasons for teaching science in the 
public schools; this he cannot do without in turn facing the 
questions, Why do we have schools? What are their funda- 
mental purposes? These questions cannot be answered without 
raising still more fundamental questions concerning the charac- 
teristics of the human animal and the nature of the good life. 
It is only in the light of his answers to such questions as these 
that he can draw any valid conclusions concerning what the 
subject-matter and methods in science in the public schools or 
what the education program for science teachers should be. 

Hence the student who seeks a graduate degree with a 
specialization in this area, in his courses and seminars, and in 
his informal contacts with faculty members and fellow students, 
will constantly be faced with questions which stimulate and test 
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his thinking concerning them. Moreover, such questions will 
be stressed in the examinations which he must take. 

Another way in which this emphasis on philosophic insight 
finds expression is in the attitude toward research done by stu- 
dents. The mere reporting and summarization of, and gen- 
eralization from, data are not regarded as sufficient. The student 
who writes a thesis or dissertation is expected to interpret his 
findings in terms of a social and educational philosophy. 

THE UTILIZATION OF A WIDE VARIETY OF RESOURCES 

One of the most important characteristics of the program 
is its utilization of a wide variety of means. This concept was 
elaborated briefly in the first bulletin of this series,* but it is so 
characteristic of the graduate program in this College that it 
deserves somewhat extended discussion here. Graduate work 
in the departments of the College means much more than taking 
courses, writing theses or dissertations, and passing examina- 
tions; it means the utilization of many different resources in 
promoting growth in personal and professional competence. 
These resources may be classified roughly as follows: first, the 
formal university resources; second, informal university re- 
sources; and third, off-campus resources. As was shown in the 
fourth and fifth bulletins of this series,’ there are no fixed lines 
separating these; hence the classification is somewhat arbitrary. 

Formal University resources—First among the formal 
resources of the University are the strictly material ones such 
as libraries, laboratories, and the like. These do not require 
any discussion except to point out that they have the extent 
and variety which are characteristic of a large university. 

Next are the courses and seminars which students take for 
credit or which they audit. Each department of the College 
has a wide variety of such courses taught by men competent to 
give instruction in many areas of specialization. In addition, 
there are the courses offered by some fifty other departments 
of the University, in many of which graduate students in the 
College of Education departments take work. 

Another type of resource is represented by the laboratory 
opportunities furnished by certain units of the University. Most 
significant for the present account is the University School. 
Many graduate students from each of the departments of the 


“XIX (January 3, 1940), pp. 1-30. 
5 XTX (March 27, 1940), pp. 187-216; (April 24, 1940), 245-74. 
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College (and from agricultural education) observe its work 
intensively, participate in its activities, and find in its work 
opportunities for graduate studies that are of immediate value 
to the School itself. 

The University School, however, is not the only campus 
unit which serves as a source of laboratory material. The 
University Hospital and the Department of Psychology have 
an arrangement whereby research in infant behavior with the 
newborn is carried on under the joint supervision of the Depart- 
ment and the Hospital staff. Classes in other departments of 
the University—botany and zoélogy, for example—have served 
as laboratories for students of achievement testing and evalu- 
ation. The records of certain offices of the University have 
provided material for students of personnel, administration of 
higher education, and so forth. 

Another important resource is represented by the regular 
undergraduate courses, clinics, and counseling services, in which 
the graduate student participates as an assistant, counselor, or 
instructor. This participation is not confined to such conven- 
tional activities as marking papers and doing bibliographical 
work; it includes actual teaching, counseling, clinical work, and 
committee service. Staff members and graduate students do 
not form two distinct categories. 

An important resource for training graduate students is 
constituted by numerous special enterprises conducted by the 
College of Education or by other units of the University, often 
in co-operation with off-campus agencies. A number of these 
enterprises were described in the fifth bulletin® of this series. 
In general, they are of use in graduate programs in two ways. 
In the first place, many of the public-school teachers and other 
participants are graduate students here and make their partici- 
pation an integral part of their own graduate programs. This 
was true, for example, of the workshop in secondary education; 
the Crawford County, Marion County, and Delaware County 
projects; and the seminar in secondary education which studied 
on the campus and in the field the evaluative criteria for sec- 
ondary schools. In the second place, such special enterprises 
are an important resource since many advanced graduate stu- 
dents have positions of responsibility in planning and carrying 
them on. Several members of the staff of the secondary- 

® XIX (April 24, 1940), pp. 245-74. 
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education workshop were graduate students. During the early 
stages of the Marion County program its co-ordinator was a 
graduate student. Another graduate student served as assistant 
director of the Boys’ Industrial School survey, while the 
Marion County co-ordinator and another graduate student, 
under a member of the College of Education staff, were 
responsible for that part of the survey which had to do with 
reading. Some twenty-five other graduate students participated 
in various ways in carrying on that survey. 

As was emphasized in the bulletin on field service,’ the 
list of special enterprises there discussed was by no means 
complete. Among others of recent years that may be mentioned 
are the progressive-education institutes conducted during the 
summers of 1937, 1938, and 1939; the institutes for school 
administrators in 1937 and 1938; the guidance institute, the 
sports clinic for women, and the school health institute—all 
conducted during the summer of 1939; and the conference on 
radio education, which has been held each spring since 1930. 

In the fourth bulletin of the series, the way in which 
campus musical organizations furnish laboratory experience for 
graduate and undergraduate students was described.* The 
band clinics, which are conducted annually, likewise provide a 
somewhat different kind of experience. Many of the teachers 
for whose benefit they are conducted are also graduate students 
in the Department of Music; other graduate students who are 
not teaching at the time participate in them. These students 
assist the staff in promoting the clinics and organizing the pro- 
grams, serve as assistant directors in sectional rehearsals, and 
participate in the performances and in the discussions which 
precede and follow. Similarly, graduate students have oppor- 
tunity to acquire significant experience in connection with the 
state contests of high-school bands and choruses which are 
conducted on the campus each spring under the guidance of 
the Department of Music. 

The extensive intramural sports program on the campus 
sponsored by the Department of Physical Education provides 
excellent laboratory experience for graduate students in that 
department. The Adult Evening School conducted on the 
campus is staffed largely by graduate students. At the time 


7 XIX (April 24, 1940), pp. 245-74. 
8 XIX (March 27, 1940), pp. 209-10. 
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this is written, of the forty-six teachers in that school forty 
are University students and twenty are majoring in depart- 
ments of the College of Education. 

Among the formal campus resources available are the spe- 
cial personnel services which have been described in the second 
bulletin of this series.” They include speech counseling, the 
mental-hygiene clinic, physical-education counseling for the 
handicapped, training in study skills, student health service, 
vocational counseling, and writing-skill laboratory. They are 
open to graduate students on the same basis as to undergradu- 
ates. There is some difference in their operation, of course, due 
to the greater age, experience, and maturity of the graduates; 
these facts simplify some problems but complicate others. 
Graduate students, for example, are much more certain about 
their choice of vocation; hence the problem of vocational 
counseling is different but by no means absent. Many are 
married and their economic, mental-hygiene, and social adjust- 
ment problems assume different forms. Fewer need assistance 
in learning to write good English. 

Finally, among the formal campus resources for training 
graduate students should be named the official advisory system. 
Every graduate student has an official adviser who, either alone 
or as chairman of an advisory committee, has responsibility for 
the program of the student. His sanction is necessary for the 
course of study which the student pursues, for the acceptance 
of the thesis or dissertation, and for final approval of the 
student for receiving a degree. Naturally, the responsibility 
of the adviser goes far beyond this of a formal character. It 
includes that of acting as “philosopher, guide, and friend” to 
the student. It is primarily the adviser’s job to see that all 
the other resources, formal and informal, are so used as best 
to promote the student’s development. 

Informal University resources ——These “formal” resources, 
numerous and varied as they are, by no means include all the 
resources which the campus has to offer. Of comparable 
importance are many others which may be called “informal.” 
First among them should be placed the faculty members them- 
selves, not in their capacity as teachers or official advisers, but 
as informal, unofficial counselors of students. While the student 
normally looks first to his official adviser for counsel, his 
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problems are so numerous that he frequently needs the help 
of others. He knows, moreover, that if he really needs help 
with any problem, he can go to practically any faculty member 
and discuss it frankly and freely with him. Graduate students 
often comment on this friendly attitude of staff members. 

It is impossible, of course, to show exactly how large a part 
this informal counseling plays, but two or three indications 
may be given. One professor, who is both a capable research 
scholar and a vigorous and conscientious teacher, discovered by 
an actual calculation that in a typical two-weeks period he spent 
considerably more time in informal conference with students 
than he did in teaching his classes or in preparation for that 
teaching. Another professor and his secretary estimate that he 
spends from one-fourth to one-third of his time in such confer- 
ences. One graduate student who preferred to carry on his 
work chiefly by private study and individual conferences with 
professors, by actual count, during a five-month period had 
ninety-four conferences with twenty different staff members in 
six different departments. These conferences lasted from a few 
minutes to three hours; in no instance did he fail to find a real 
willingness to give time to him. 

Staff meetings and committee service represent another 
important resource. A number of the advanced graduate stu- 
dents have the rank of instructor and as such participate in staff 
meetings. Others are assistants or graduate assistants; they also 
participate in the College staff meetings and in the staff meet- 
ings of four of the five departments. The democratic spirit 
which characterizes the work of the College calls for much 
committee work and a policy of appointing junior as well as 
senior staff members to departmental and College committees. 
Such service also is an important educational instrument. 

Another important informal resource is that represented 
by the forums and voluntary seminars in all of which the 
graduate students may learn, not only by listening to others, 
but also by themselves participating in discussions, stating, 
defending, and, if necessary, altering their positions, and in 
this way gaining invaluable experience. 

Another important means is furnished by the various pro- 
fessional fraternities, sororities, and clubs. The local chapter of 
one of these national organizations, Phi Delta Kappa, during 
the past two years has been especially active in developing an 
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educational program for itself and in carrying on an aggressive 
campaign for more progressive educational policies through the 
state and in the national organization. There are other less 
formal clubs, each representing an area of interest within the 
fields represented by the departments of the College. 

There should also be mentioned such gatherings as the 
“fireside evenings” for students in the Department of Fine Arts, 
held at the homes of the members of that department, and 
among graduate students the large number of informal meetings 
and “bull sessions” which are going on at all hours of the day. 
Typical are the luncheons held each Tuesday by the local 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and, somewhat less frequently, by 
the local chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, the professional sorority 
for women in education. At these luncheons there are no formal 
programs; students and faculty members interested in education 
simply eat at the same table and talk about any subjects that 
may come up. In the fourth bulletin was described the way in 
which a room set aside for graduate students promotes this 
friendly give and take of opinion and argument.” 

Off-campus resources.—Among the resources available for 
promoting graduate programs is a wide variety of agencies and 
materials which have no official connection with the University. 
Public schools of the city, adjacent communities, and indeed the 
whole state furnish extensive and invaluable laboratory facilities 
for students in each of the departments. Recalling certain of 
the field-service projects described in the fifth bulletin of the 
series will give some indication of the way these are used.” 
The Ohio State Library supplements the University library and 
provides useful material for many students. The Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts, with its permanent collection and its 
numerous exhibitions, is obviously of great utility for students 
in the Department of Fine Arts. The Museum of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society is an excellent 
source of laboratory material for students, while the historical 
library of the Society forms another useful supplement to the 
University library. The numerous concerts in the city are 
invaluable for students in the Department of Music. Special 
state institutions, such as the School for the Blind, the School 


, for the Deaf, the Hospital for the Insane, the Institution for the 
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Feeble-Minded, the Bureau of Juvenile Research, the Ohio 
Penitentiary—all of which are within a few minutes’ drive from 
the campus—provide opportunities for graduate students in 
various departments. The recreation program of the Ohio 
Penitentiary, for example, was worked out by a professor of 
physical education with the assistance of ten graduate students. 

Not least among the off-campus resources which are locally 
available are the meetings of various state, regional, and national 
scientific, educational, and other societies. Columbus, as a state 
capital, the seat of a large university, and a fairly good-sized 
city situated at the center of the state and fairly close to the 
center of population of the United States, has an unusually 
large number of such meetings. 

This account of the locally available off-campus resources 
should not leave with the reader the impression that only such 
resources are utilized. On the contrary, the College encourages 
graduate students to travel to other cities to attend professional 
meetings or utilize libraries, schools, correctional institutions, 
and other resources. Graduate students in fine arts, for example, 
make trips to art museums in various other cities, take an annual 
trip to the national show at Pittsburgh, and another to the 
galleries in New York City. 

Research as an element in the graduate training program.— 
The concept of education as a unified, continuous process which 
must utilize a wide variety of means, together with the other 
characteristics of the program, accounts for certain attitudes 
toward research which are characteristic of the program. 
Theses, dissertations, and other research projects of graduate 
students are regarded not as additional tasks or hurdles but as 
contributing factors to growth in professional competence. For 
example, one objective of the elementary-education area is to 
give students an understanding which is at once appreciative 
and critical of the so-called progressive-education movement. 
The general and basic graduate courses are concerned with this. 
Likewise, many of the theses and dissertations which have been 
written in that area are explorations and evaluations of certain 
phases of this movement. Through their work in the courses, 
through familiarizing themselves with the studies which other 
students have made, and through their own studies, these 
students not only gain a working knowledge of the progressive- 
education movement but also grasp the need for moving 
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gradually from the present program of most schools toward one 
better adapted to the needs of the time. 

This concept of the nature of the educative process also 
leads to a broader interpretation of the term contribution to 
knowledge. It is recognized that for many students in the 
Department of Fine Arts the production of one or more artistic 
creations—paintings, sculptures, ceramic objects—together with 
a brief written exposition, constitutes an appropriate thesis or 
dissertation. Appraisals of the various aspects of a school pro- 
gram may be just as valid “contributions” as laboratory studies 
in a narrower sense. Hence we have a long series of studies 
which students of elementary education have made of various 
aspects of the work of the University School. Each of these 
studies, instead of attempting to isolate some phase of the work 
of the School and study it abstracted from all the others, has 
attempted to promote an understanding of the whole program 
by giving special attention to one aspect of it in relation to all 
the others. Further, the critical examination, in the light of a 
philosophy of education, of a school music program is as much 
a contribution as is the determination of the correlation between 
tone discrimination and general intelligence. The development 
of a core curriculum adapted to the needs of a particular school 
is research no less than is a study of the history of, or present 
trends with respect to, the core curriculum. 

Moreover, there is a strong emphasis on practical research 
problems, that is, those concerned with the immediate improve- 
ment of practice. One type is the so-called service study. In 
the field of educational psychology, for example, probably 
eighty per cent of all dissertations have to do with courses in 
psychology actually taught on the campus. Several have con- 
cerned the undergraduate course in psychology of effective 
study and individual adjustment, and have resulted in improved 
procedures in conducting the course. 

A student in the Department of Education specializing 
in the curriculum took as a thesis problem the determination 
of what ought to be the professional courses in the curric- 
ulum of the technical institute where he was employed. 
Graduate students, under the direction of the professors in the 
Department of Music, carried on experiments to determine the 
best method of teaching orchestral instruments, the results. of 
which have been applied in the teaching of the department. 
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This does not mean that only such immediately practical 
problems are regarded as proper subjects for graduate theses 
or dissertations. On the contrary, there is clear recognition that 
studies of a more abstract scientific, historical, or philosophical 
type are needed as a part of a program for the advancement of 
knowledge and are appropriate in terms of the needs, abilities, 
and interests of certain students. “Sources of a Philosophy of 
Education,” “A Comparative Study of the String Quartets of 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky,” ‘Polynesian Influence on 
Gauguin,” “Educational Psychology in the Third Reich,” and 
“The Influence of John Dewey on Physical Education” are 
examples of contributions of this more general type. 

The concept of education as a unified, continuous process 
requires that, of this rich variety of resources available, those 
which will best promote the development of a particular student 
in his desired direction are to be utilized. That is to say, the 
graduate program of each student must be carefully planned by 
him and his advisers. 

INDIVIDUAL PLANNING OF PROGRAMS 

Planning, as the term is used here, is equally opposed to 
regimentation on the one hand and aimlessness or anarchy on the 
other. It is simply the recognition on the graduate level of the 
principle of taking account of individual differences. It 
emphasizes, moreover, that planning should be done by the 
student concerned, with a minimum of regulation and a 
maximum of advice and guidance by appropriate staff members. 

Factors to be taken into account in planning individual 
programs.—The factors to be taken into account in planning 
the program of a graduate student are essentially the same as 
those which are relevant to planning the program of a 
Freshman, as discussed in the third bulletin of this series;* 
they are stated here in slightly different terms. The first factor 
obviously is the student’s purpose—what he wants to do. Many 
students require the advisers’ aid in setting up clear objectives 
in terms of all the relevant factors in the situation. 

A second factor is the present status of the student—how 
far he has progressed toward the goal which he has set. His 
past school and college work, his professional experience, his 
aptitudes—all need to be studied as a basis for planning 
his work. The accuracy with which these can be assessed 
12 XIX (February 28, 1940), pp.119-47. 
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varies greatly. All students, of course, present transcripts of 
previous credits to the University authorities before admission 
to the Graduate School. All who have not previously done so 
take the psychological test developed by the University with 
the co-operation of the Ohio College Association and designed 
to afford a prognosis of college success. The undergraduate 
personnel records accompany students who are graduates of 
this College. As the reorganization of the undergraduate pro- 
gram proceeds, we shall have better records. 

A third factor is constituted by conditions in the profession. 
What kind of person is required, first, to secure a position and, 
second, to function effectively in the kind of position which the 
student seeks? The answer to this question requires consider- 
ation of a wide variety of data. The prospective high-school 
teacher, for example, must take into account not only the laws 
and regulations governing certification and accreditment, but 
also demand and supply in various teaching fields. 

These conditions which the prospective high-school teachers 
must consider, however, include more than merely legal 
requirements and supply and demand in types of position. 
Over and beyond these is the whole question of the kind of 
personal characteristics which make for success or failure in 
different types of position, and which communities, boards of 
education, and superintendents demand in those whom they 
employ. The student and his adviser must give much attention 
to all such matters and determine appropriate goals and the 
best means of attaining them. The same thing is true, mutatis 
mutandis, with those preparing for college teaching, personnel 
work, educational administration, or any other of the multitude 
of positions for which graduates are preparing. 

Another factor to be considered in planning a program is 
the resources available to help the student in going from where 
he is toward where he wants to go. The preceding section of 
this bulletin indicated something of the rich variety of available 
resources on and off campus, formal and informal. It is the 
duty of the student, with the assistance of his advisers, to plan 
and carry through a graduate program which shall take account 
of all of these factors. As we have seen, the requirements of the 
Graduate School and the departments are sufficiently general 
in character to give the necessary freedom; the resources which 
can be utilized are, on the whole, adequate, valid, and accessible. 
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A” attempt to describe the actual procedures in a brief 
compass is fraught with difficulties. Each of the five 
departments differs from the others in the types of position for 
which its students are preparing, the nature of its subject- 
matter, the size and complexity of its faculty, and the character 
of its student body. Hence the procedures of no two are 
identical. If we were to describe merely the common elements 
in the procedures of the five departments our description would 
be too abstract to be useful; if we were to deal in detail with 
each of the five, one after the other, the account would be 
entirely too long. Hence it has seemed best to describe the 
procedures of one department in some detail. Procedures of 
other departments differ in detail but not in essential purpose 
or broad outline. 


PROCEDURES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The Department of Education has been selected for more 
extensive treatment for two reasons: first, it is the largest in 


staff and in number of graduate students; second, it is the most 
complex in terms of the areas of competence represented by 
its faculty members and the areas of specialization in which 
its students work. Hence it has adopted the most elaborate 
arrangements for carrying on its program. 

In this, as in other departments, general policies with 
respect to graduate work are determined by the department 
as a whole. The supervision of the program, under the gen- 
eral direction of the chairman of the department, is carried on 
by a committee known as the Committee on Graduate Work 
in Education. The detailed management is largely in the 
hands of the chairman of this committee. 

Work for the Master’s degree.—The great majority of the 
graduate students in the Department of Education are working 
toward Masters’ degrees. Most of them are employed in 
public schools and in their work toward the degree utilize late 
afternoon and evening classes, field-study projects, and sum- 
mer quarters. A student who wishes to start work for this 
degree, after presenting his transcript of credits to the Uni- 
versity Entrance Board and being formally admitted to the 
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Graduate School, proceeds to the office of the Committee on 
Graduate Work in Education. Here he fills out a rather elabo- 
rate personnel record covering, among other things, personal 
data, academic training, status with respect to certification for 
teaching, vocational and other experience, avocational interests 
and the like, professional interests and purposes, and plans for 
graduate study. This record, plus the undergraduate record 
and personnel folder, if the student is a graduate of this Col- 
lege, forms the basis for an interview with a representative 
of the Committee on Graduate Work in Education. At 
this interview a representative of the Committee admits to 
graduate work in education with or without conditions, deter- 
mines the area of specialization (teaching of English, general 
secondary education, superintendency, guidance and personnel, 
industrial-arts education, and the like) which most nearly 
represents the student’s interest, and assigns as adviser that 
staff member who is most appropriate in terms of the student’s 
interests and the professor’s load. If the student wishes to 
designate an area of specialization which seems inappropriate 
in terms of his aptitudes or conditions in the field, the repre- 
sentative of the Committee may recommend that he confer 
with a number of persons before a choice is made. Sometimes 
such a series of conferences runs through two or three days; 
commonly among those with whom he confers is a member of 
the staff of the Appointments Office. If the student is uncer- 
tain about his general purposes, the representative of the Com- 
mittee may assign himself as adviser and help the student plan 
a program for one quarter to include basic courses of general ° 
importance and to aid the student in orientation; at the end of 
the first quarter the choice of a field of specialization and of 
a permanent adviser should be made. If, during the course 
of a student’s work, his purposes change, a change in the area 
of specialization or his adviser, or both, is made by a process 
similar to that by which the original appointment was made. 

After the adviser is assigned, he and the student, in con- 
ference, plan his program of study and experience. Typically, 
they will plan the entire program in broad outline but leave 
details to be determined from time to time in the light of the 
student’s evolving purposes and changes in the situation. 

Not only are there no regulations which prevent careful 
planning of the program according to the student’s needs, but 
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there are factors in the situation which positively promote such 
careful planning. Personnel information is continually accu- 
mulating. Early in his first quarter’s work the student is 
required to take a diagnostic test. This test is in the early 
stages of its development and is expected to undergo a con- 
siderable evolution during the coming quarters. In its present 
form it is designed to show something concerning the student’s 
non-professional interests, reveal his knowledge of current 
events in education, and test his ability to interpret data, use 
a library effectively in the study of educational problems, and 
deal with a specific, practical educational problem in terms of 
basic principles. No one is marked “pass” or “fail” on this 
test; the purpose is entirely diagnostic. As soon as possible a 
letter summarizing the results of the diagnostic test is sent to 
the student and his adviser. 

Each quarter the instructor in each course for which the 
student is registered is asked to indicate in a report the latter’s 
particular points of strength and weakness and his general 
promise as a graduate student. These reports supplement the 
record of official marks in course work. If necessary the 
student is asked to utilize one of the special personnel services 
previously discussed; its report on the student becomes a part 
of his personnel record. All of this accumulating personnel 
information, except for an occasional highly confidential item, 
is available to the adviser. In the light of it and the other 
relevant facts, he will attempt to guide the student in his choice 
of courses, special problems, and seminars; his participation in 
field-service projects; his utilization of informal and off- 
campus resources; his choice of a thesis topic. He must approve 
the choice of topic for the thesis, direct its writing, and accept 
it on behalf of the University. The thesis often deals with a 
problem which the student is facing in his own school. 

While the student and his adviser are allowed a wide 
discretion concerning a choice of the means of education, the 
Department does insist upon certain types of competence for 
all students. Before the student may come up for the degree 
he must take a threefold examination. The first part of this 
is a comprehensive examination given and marked by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Department; this covers the same 
general areas as the diagnostic test previously described. The 
second part is a written test in the field of the student’s speciali- 
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zation; the questions for this part are prepared and the answers 
are marked by the student’s adviser. The third part is a one- 
hour oral examination on the thesis conducted by a committee 
consisting of the adviser and one or more other professors. 

Work for the Doctor's degree-——Much of what has been 
said about the Master’s degree, especially the character and 
utilization of the personnel information and the type of guid- 
ance furnished the student, applies also to work for the Doctor’s 
degree. There are important differences, however. This degree 
involves much higher standards and is sought by a much 
smaller number of students. 

The program for the Doctor’s degree is even more flexible 
than that for the Master’s degree, since for it the Graduate 
School does not require any particular number of hours of 
credit. It does require three years’ (nine quarters) residence 
or its equivalent beyond the Bachelor’s degree, or six quarters 
beyond the Master’s degree. A student may acquire one quarter 
of residence by carrying a full load of course work for one 
quarter; by carrying less than a full load for more than one 
quarter; or by carrying less than a full load of courses (perhaps 
only one course) during one quarter but devoting all his time 
during the quarter to graduate study (by private reading and 
individual conferences with professors) under the direction of 
his advisory committee. If the latter method is used, a simple 
note from the chairman of the student’s advisory committee 
to the dean of the Graduate School stating the facts is sufficient 
evidence to justify crediting the student with full residence. 

By a process and on bases similar to those already described, 
the doctoral student has a temporary adviser assigned by the 
Committee on Graduate Work. The student and the tempo- 
rary adviser then plan his program for the first quarter and 
the student registers accordingly. As soon as practicable, the 
student and temporary adviser, on the basis of a fuller con- 
sideration of the former’s purposes, nominate members of the 
permanent advisory committee for the student. A member of 
the Committee on Graduate Work in Education confers with 
the student concerning the nominations and makes a definite 
selection. Before formally appointing the committee members, 
he submits the names to the dean of the College of Education 
for his approval. It will be noted that the student, his tentative 
adviser, the Committee on Graduate Work in Education, and 
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the dean of the College of Education all have a voice in the 
selection of members of the advisory committee; moreover, 
there is the freest exchange of opinion among them. Normally, 
the advisory committee is appointed before the close of the 
first quarter of work. Usually, but not always, the tentative 
adviser becomes the chairman of the advisory committee. The 
committee usually consists of three professors, although a 
larger number is sometimes appointed. The members may 
or may not all be from the Department of Education; the 
chairman always is. 

The procedure described here is the common or “regular” 
one. It is modified in various ways as the needs of individual 
students may indicate. Sometimes, for example, before a stu- 
dent enters the Graduate School, an unofficial and informal 
conference of the student and several professors considers his 
plan for graduate study and makes recommendations concern- 
ing his areas of study and the best persons to be members of 
his advisory committee. 

When the advisory committee is appointed, it supersedes 
the temporary adviser, and from that point on has general 
charge of the student’s work. In consultation with the student, 
it determines the areas in which he is to show competence by 
examination. Practically the only limitations on its discretion 
in this matter are that there shall be both written and oral 
portions of the examination, that the former shall be of at least 
twenty hours’ duration and the latter of at least two hours, 
that the examination shall include not less than three or more 
than six areas, and that no one area shall have more than fifty 
per cent of the time of the written examination. 

Since the examination scheme for each student is planned 
by him and his advisory committee with no restrictions except 
the broad ones mentioned, there is every encouragement to 
designate examination areas most closely related to his profes- 
sional needs. Only by a rare coincidence will the examination 
schemes of any two students be identical. The most common 
type of scheme provides for one eight-hour and three four-hour 
written tests; a plan calling for two six-hour and two four-hour 
tests is rather common, and other types of plan are not unusual. 
Always, of course, the written portion of the examination is 
followed by a two-hour oral examination over the same fields. 
Once a program of examinations has been determined, it 
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furnishes a goal toward which the student can work. He may 
acquire the needed competence by any means which seems 
desirable. Taking courses for credit, auditing courses, partici- 
pating in seminars, doing private reading, attending oral exam- 
inations, utilizing field experience, holding private conferences 
with professors, engaging in “bull sessions” with other students 
—these and other activities are all regarded as appropriate 
means for developing competence. 

In order that the student may understand what kind and 
degree of competence he will be required to show in the 
examinations, he is permitted at any time to examine the file 
containing the questions which have been used on previous 
written examinations. He may attend the oral portions of the 
examinations of other students. The policy is to show him 
as fully as possible what is expected of him and to place upon 
him the responsibility of developing the required competence 
in any way he chooses. 

After the oral portion of the general examination the 
examination committee makes its final decision concerning a 
student’s competence to continue toward the degree. This 
committee consists of from five to seven professors and always 
includes the members of the student’s advisory committee, 
specialists in the different areas covered in the examination, 
and at least one person outside the department. If it makes a 
report of “satisfactory,” the student is “admitted to candi- 
dacy.” The only additional requirements for the degree are 
two quarters of residence, a dissertation, and the defense of the 
dissertation in a final oral examination. The dissertation is 
planned by the student in consultation with his advisory com- 
mittee in such a way as to make it contribute to his professional 
growth. The advisory committee reads and accepts the dis- 
sertation, and the members of the advisory committee serve as 
members of the larger committee which conducts the final oral 
examination. 

An example of a student’s program.—There is space to give 
only one example of an actual program. 


Mr. P. is a director of co-operative engineering education at a 
southern state university and wishes his work for the Doctor’s degree to 
prepare him better for service in that position. He has had many years 
of practical experience in the engineering field. His advisory committee, 
after two conferences with him, set up the following scheme for the 
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written portion of his examination: 


Hours 
Vocational education . 0.56.2. o6icss- 6 
Industrial organization and management... 6 
ERIGHGS CUGCHION © cc bie Cad ocd Pies 4 
CaO) Siege ttc eno eae 4 
OME co plasta ca eel Sata are nie te 20 


The committee specified, moreover, that in each of the areas he 
should be required to show, not encyclopedic information or com- 
petence which a specialist in that field would need, but that kind of 
competence needed by a person whose work is in the administration 
of co-operative engineering education. 

He is planning his whole program of work with a view to developing 
the kind of competence which will be called for by these written tests 
and the oral examination which will follow. His plans include not only 
courses and seminars on the campus but an extensive program of private 
study during the times when he has to stay on his own job. His 
dissertation project will be closely related both to his campus work and 
his own job. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TOTAL PROGRAM 

The second bulletin of the series dealt with, first, the 
operation of personnel attitudes in the program and, second, 
the development of personnel attitudes and abilities in the 
students." The present bulletin has given many evidences of 
the ways in which such attitudes are basic to graduate work. 
The care which is used in developing the program for each 
student, the emphasis on effectiveness as a person, the effort 
to marshal all available resources to promote the progress of 
the student, the importance attached to planning by the student 
with the guidance of professors—all exemplify the personnel 
attitudes in accordance with which the program is carried out. 
Many of the graduate courses are based on such personnel 
attitudes. The professors who teach these courses, instead of 
requiring all members of the class to master the same knowl- 
edges and skills, encourage each member to contribute to, and 
take from, the course those things which are most appropriate 
to his interests and abilities. Various devices such as group 
conferences, committee reports, panel discussions, and term 
reports are used to promote this end. The wide use of special 
problems as parts of one’s official program of study also con- 
tributes to making it more flexible and more individualized. 
1 XIX (January 31, 1940), pp. 61-90. 
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Similarly, the graduate program is concerned with the 
development in students of personnel attitudes and abilities. 
Participation by graduate students in the kind of program that 
has been described does much to develop such attitudes. More- 
over, the graduate program includes activities specifically 
designed to develop them. Many courses center their attention 
on personnel problems. Graduate students participate on a 
higher level of responsibility than undergraduates in the 
various practicums. A number of graduate students in the 
Departments of Education and Psychology are centering their 
programs around personnel work; many others are making 
this area a strong secondary interest. In short, the graduate 
program seeks to develop personnel attitudes in all students 
and devotes a considerable part of its energy to the training 
of personnel specialists. 

Set forth in the first bulletin and repeatedly emphasized in 
others, one of the most important characteristics of the program 
of the College is its evolving experimental character.” This 
applies to the graduate as well as to the undergraduate portion. 
The procedures described in this bulletin have been developed 
through a process of trial and error and are undergoing constant 
study and modification in the light of experience. 

PROBLEMS OF FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

In the graduate, as in the undergraduate portion of the 
program, substantial progress has been made in the direction 
of more effectively promoting the personal and professional 
growth of students, but many unsolved problems remain. One 
of the most important of such problems is that of the continued 
education of staff members. Not every staff member has made 
sufficient progress in reconstructing his thinking and practice 
to serve as effectively as he should in such a program as has 
been described. This is true of the services of these professors 
on the undergraduate level, but it is perhaps more serious on 
the graduate level since the adviser of the graduate student 
is less restricted by requirements than is the undergraduate 
adviser. This freedom gives the competent adviser unusual 
opportunity, but it allows the less competent or less interested 
seriously to restrict the opportunities of his students. 

The second problem is that of finding ways and means by 
which the graduate student body can more effectively partici- 

* XIX (January 3, 1940), pp. 1-30. 
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pate in the determination of policies and procedures. As 
compared with many institutions, there is already fair provision 
for this. Those graduate students who become assistants or 
instructors, of course, have opportunity to make their voices 
heard. Certain groups such as the voluntary doctoral seminar 
and some of the professional clubs and fraternities have from 
time to time given consideration to graduate policies within 
the College. The friendly relations which obtain between staff 
members and students encourage the latter individually to 
express their opinions rather frankly. Much more systematic 
effort, however, should be made to focus the intelligence of 
the graduate student body on the problems faced by the College 
and the departments. 

Some three years ago an attempt was made to do this 
through the organization of a Council of Graduate Students 
in Education. It was expected that the faculty and the Council, 
through a series of joint committees, each appointed to deal 
with a specific problem, would co-operatively work for the 
improvement of the program at various points. For various 
reasons this organization has so far failed to function effectively. 
We need either to resuscitate it or to find other ways of 
accomplishing the same purpose. Until we do this we shall 
be neglecting an important resource both for the education of 
the present group of graduate students and for the improve- 
ment of our future program. Moreover, only as we do this 
will our practice be consistent with our professed faith in the 
democratic principle and the laboratory process. 

We need more adequate provision for student participation 
in laboratory experience. For the sake of both the program as 
a whole and the individual graduate student, we need more 
assistants, graduate assistants, and instructors. We need more 
money for travel so that graduate students can participate in 
a larger way in field projects; but the need is not merely 
financial. We need to work out ways whereby laboratory 
experience shall form a substantial part of the work of a larger 
number of graduate students. What we have already done 
through the field projects, practicums, and other means points 
the way to a program based still more largely on the old but 
valid principle that we learn to do by doing. One way of 
improving the laboratory experience for many of our students 
would be to arrange for exchanges of graduate students, 
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including assistants and instructors, with other colleges. This 
would provide opportunity for students here and elsewhere 
to broaden their firsthand experience with the educative process. 
The friendly relations which obtain between this College and 
others within and without the state should make it relatively 
easy to develop such a program. 

Another important problem is that of developing more 
adequate service courses in many departments of the Univer- 
sity. Many graduate students in departments of the College 
of Education need a more adequate basic training in various 
fields. The student of fine arts, for example, may need work 
in modern European history or French literature; the student 
of educational administration, work in law, economics, or polit- 
ical science; the student of physical education, work in sociology 
or social administration; the student of psychology, work in 
biology; the student of music, work in acoustics. While the 
regulations are flexible enough that the student may work in 
whatever departments can best contribute to his progress and 
while there is a friendly spirit of co-operation among depart- 
ments within and without the College, in too many cases the 
courses in a department are arranged to serve the prospective 
specialist in its field rather than the specialist in another field 
who needs one or more service courses. 

Many of our graduate students come and will continue to 
come from other institutions. For them we need more adequate 
personnel records covering at least their undergraduate years. 
Conceivably, it would be possible to devise a scheme of diag- 
nostic tests for beginning graduate students so elaborate as to 
obviate the need for such records, but all experience indicates 
that such a concept as this has no practical validity. Nothing 
can take the place of adequate records over a period of years. 
Hence, until colleges in general develop more adequate per- 
sonnel services and records and arrange for a student’s record 
to accompany him when he goes to another institution, we shall 
not be able to serve many of our students as we should. In 
this respect, as in many others, the progress of graduate work 
in this College of Education is tied up with the general progress 
of American education. 





